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BOOK DEPARTMENT 



A laudatory character sketch of Andrew Carnegie has been written 
by Mr. Barnard Alderson. 1 Those wishing to know the main facts of Mr. 
Carnegie's life, and to get an account of his principal benefactions, will find 
the volume instructive. The purpose of the book is evidently to increase the 
powerful influence which the words and deeds of Mr. Carnegie are exert- 
ing upon the people of his own generation. Mr. Carnegie being still actively 
engaged in carrying on his great educational and philanthropic work, the 
time has not yet come for a critical biographical estimate. 



"The Philippine Islands" 2 is the subject of an extensive series of 
translations and reprints from the best known documents on the history of 
Roman Catholic missions, the political, economic, commercial and religious 
development of the archipelago and its early relations with European coun- 
tries, down to the beginning of the nineteenth century. In their general preface 
the editors express the hope of casting light on the great problems which 
confront the American people in the Philippines and of furnishing authentic 
and trustworthy material for a thorough and scholarly history of the islands. 
The 'undertaking is certainly a praiseworthy one and it may be wished that it 
will prove financially feasible. Fifty-five volumes of three hundred and 
twenty-five pages each are contemplated as the necessary extent of the 
compilation. 



"The Plain Facts as to the Trust and the Tariff'" is a species of 
book of which we should have many more. It was written, says the author in 
his preface, "with the belief that there is no sufficient reason why sound 
knowledge of the trusts and the tariff should continue to be confined so nar- 
rowly to the few." Mr. Bolen has accordingly undertaken to set forth the plain 
facts as to these two subjects in clear, untechnical language. The reasoning 
and conclusions of students and trained economists are gathered up and 
restated very simply for "the average untrained reader, who is usually left 
to the instruction of politicians and campaign literature for information on 
such topics. Not every Darwin has his Huxley, and economic science is for- 
tunate to find such a careful and well-equipped interpreter as Mr. Bolen. 
Both sides of each question are fairly presented, although the author candidly 
avows his own beliefs and discusses the issue largely from his standpoint. 

1 "Andrew Carnegie. A Character Sketch of his Life." By Barnard Alderson. Pp. 23a. 
Price, $1.40. New York : Doubleday, Page & Company. 1902. 

8 By Emma Helen Blair and James Alexander Robertson. Volume r, 1493-1529. 
Pp.357. Priee, $4.00 per volume. Cleveland, Ohio: A. H. Clark Company. 1903. 

•By George L. Bolen. Pp. viii, 451. Price, $1.50. New York : The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1902. 
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The first part, dealing with the trusts, begins with a description of their 
origin, purposes and methods, and the kinds of monopoly. The railroad 
problem and municipal monopolies each come in for a separate chapter. 
While his position on the whole is conservative, Mr. Bolen is not frightened 
by the bogie of socialism, and advocates government ownership of telegraph 
and telephone as well as most of the municipal public service corporations, if 
this will give the best results. For railroads stricter control will be better 
than government ownership. In general the remedies for the evils of "trust 
monopolies" endorsed by Mr. Bolen are those suggested by Professor Jenks 
and the Industrial Commission, but particularly tariff reform and the aboli- 
tion of railway discriminations. 

It may be that the longer an issue remains "in politics" the more difficult 
it becomes to discuss it impartially. Certain it is that Mr. Bolen's discus- 
sion of the tariff is not as judicial as his statement of the trust problem. The 
"hopeless unsoundness of protection" is the thesis of the second part of the 
book, and while the point of view is that of a moderate tariff-reformer rather 
than of a rabid free-trader, the treatment is more polemical than necessary. 
The relation between protection and foreign trade and between protection 
and wages, the arguments for protection, and the future of protection in 
America are some of the points discussed. That the tariff should be and 
soon will be reformed and reduced, Mr. Bolen does not doubt. 

While the book is a confessed compilation, the authorities consulted are 
thoroughly trustworthy, and in his selection of material the writer has shown 
discrimination and care. One of the most interesting and valuable features 
of the volume is the mass of notes and citations in the form of footnotes. It 
is a helpful and valuable book on two of the most important topics at present 
engaging public attention.* 



In his Lower South/ Professor Brown has set forth a point of view 
for a true historical perspective of the inter-state contest which terminated 
in the Civil War and in the political conflicts which have been going on 
south of the Mason and Dixon line since the breakdown of the ante-bellum 
regime. While few essayists and historians have seen in the territorial 
development of interior resources the same problems and the same ideals 
existing in both North and South, yet on questions of territorial expansion, 
internal improvement, transportation and national finance, both sections have 
ever been of one opinion. The differences as shown by Professor Brown 
have been in the social system based on the presence of the negro. This 
social difference has furnished the line of cleavage. Such a social factor 
before the war caused the South to retain slavery as a means of control and 
to work out distinct economic methods. Since the war the problem of negro 
control has taken the form of the "Ku-Klux movement" and "constitutional 
disfranchisement." While under conditions of individual freedom of con- 

* Contributed by Prof. Ernest L. Bogart, Oberlin College. 

6 "The Lower South in American History." By William Garrott Brown. Pp. xi, 371* 
Price, $1.50. New York: Macmillan Company. 1902. 
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tract the industrial systems of the North and South are being gradually 
brought into harmony, the "negro question" as a social and political problem 
is just as live a one to-day as it was before the war. 



Catterall's "Second Bank of the United States'" is without doubt 
the best large piece of historical research on a single question of American 
finance that has yet been produced. Heretofore little of reliable information 
has been available on the subject of banking or. of private financial history. 
Investigations and congressional reports have been partisan; monographs, 
though in many cases good, have been brief when confined to a scientific 
exposition of data. In works of wider range and scope, the method has been 
one of reasoning from preconceived political ideas or conclusions with the 
result that they have been scientifically unreliable and educationally unprofit- 
able. Mr. Catterall has been especially fortunate in having available the 
private records of the bank as well as the family correspondence and private 
papers of those in whose keeping the bank was placed; students of history 
and of the country at large are fortunate in having these data collected by a 
trained historian, and arranged and presented in a literary form that is at 
once fascinating and true to the subject. Incidentally much light is shed 
on every phase of American political and social life — as the bank was a 
central, national figure. Its activities touched every phase of American 
development and in fact entered largely into international relations. 



That, the American Revolution was a casting off of older forms of 
law and of inherited institutions of social control, is quite generally conceded 
by historians. This point of view, however, is almost wholly lost in Cobb's 
"Rise of Religious Liberty.'" The movement toward disestablishment, the 
forces breaking away and breaking down the old regime before the political 
disruption, may be traced through the several colonies. Mr. Cobb prefers to 
look only on the legal forms and outward appearances of our society. He 
thus regards the Revolution as a moving cause instead of a result of causes 
long before operative. For the purposes of historical account, the colonies 
are classified in four main divisions: (i) Church of England establishments; 
(2) Puritan establishments; (3) changing establishments; (4) free colonies. 
In these four relations the changes in legal status with reference to religious 
disturbances are shown. The book would have been better named "Revo- 
lutionary Changes in the Legal Status of the Church." The scientific historian 
will probably deny the volume entrance to the community of books to which 
his own children are assigned. 

•By Ralph C.H. Catterall. Pp. xiv, 538. Price, $3.00. Chicago: University Press. 1003. 
'"The Rise of Religious Liberty in America." By Sanford H. Cobb. Pp. xx, 541. New 
York: Macmillan Company. .190a. 
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"The Boer Fight for Freedom from the Beginning of Hostilities to 
the Peace of Pretoria/' 8 by Michael Davitt, is now issued in the form of a 
revised and completed edition. From the time that Mr. Davitt resigned his 
seat in the House of Commons, his pen and tongue have been active in 
denunciation of the present policy of the British government. While an 
announced and bitter partisan cannot be looked to as a basis for historic 
inquiry, the question may also be raised as to whether any literary product, 
coming from the other side, is not to be brought under the same condemna- 
tion. Mr. Davitt has something to say on the events of the war, although 
this too is of a partisan kind. When a scientific history shall be written, his 
work, together with the writings of Kruger, Reitz and other Boer leaders 
will be found among the secondary sources of information as current litera- 
ture on the subject. All of the writings extant must be read with critical 
judgment. That this work has been condemned by British partisans is 
natural. All we can say is that Mr. Davitt is a man worthy of respect and 
that he has secured much of his information on the ground, and presented it 
in a way that is readable. The book is also interesting from the number of 
illustrations used to give greater concreteness to the subject discussed. 



The political institutions of modern Europe are to be successively 
treated in a series of condensed monographs by Etienne Flandin,* a former 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, to be published by Le Soudier, of Paris. 
In this series two numbers have thus far appeared, in the first of which 
English and Belgian governments are described, and in the second the gov- 
ernment of Germany. The author does not attempt to present an entirely 
novel treatment of the various national systems, but gives rather a short 
summary of the principal features of each government. 



"Ethics, Civil and Political," 10 by David Allyn Gorton, M. D., is not 
a treatise, but rather a series of discussions on education, labor, trade, indi- 
vidualism, democracy, oligarchy, pauperism and crime from the standpoint 
of ethics. The author contends that mere intellectual education is insufficient 
for the development of moral character, that in a certain sense labor is the 
principal means of education. He also argues for the practical adoption of 
the results of modern investigation and study in the fields above mentioned. 
The author insists on work for work's sake and protests against the notion 
that wages or money equivalent is the chief end of labor. 



The trade relations of Austro-Hungary with the countries of the 
lower Danube are well discussed in a recent volume by Dr. Karl Grunberg, 

'Third Edition Revised. Pp. xii, 607. Price , $2.50. New York: Funk & Wasnalls Com- 
pany. 1902. 

'" Institutions Politiques de l' Europe Contemporaine ." Volume I, Angleterre-Beleique; 
Volume II, Allemagne. Pp.391; 356. Price, 3.50 fr. per volume. 

10 Pp. 237. Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1902. 
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professor at the University of Vienna." The first part of the volume deals 
with Roumania, the second part with Servia and the third part with Bulgaria. 
In the fourth part of the book there is a critical discussion of the present 
system of tariffs and trade regulation affecting the commercial exchanges 
between Austro-Hungary and the Balkan states. The closing pages of the 
volume consider the rival interests of Austria and Hungary in this trade. 
The volume contains a good bibliography, and a large amount of well-selected 
information regarding the trade of southeastern Europe. 



A new edition or the famous book of Sir Arthur Helps, "Spanish Con- 
quest of America," 12 will be of great value to students of the history and early 
political administration of Spanish America. The editor has conscientiously 
followed the lines laid down by the late author, and has refrained from the 
running fire of adverse judgments and inapposite suggestions by which so 
many editors seek to build a reputation upon the ruins of the book they edit. 
The present edition contains a large number of new notes of materials which 
have become available since the original appearance of the book, while the older 
notes, which in the first edition were generally printed in the original languages 
— Spanish, Latin, French and Italian — have been put into English. The new 
edition, of which the fourth volume has not yet reached us, is in every way 
an admirable book. It is well printed upon good paper, with excellent repro- 
ductions of ancient maps and a large amount of useful explanatory matter 
in convenient form. Another merit of this reprint is that it is issued at a 
price which will enable it to reach a far larger circle of readers than was 
possible for the original edition. 



"The Institut Colonial International" has recently issued the fifth 
volume of its series on land laws in colonies. 1 * Attention has already been 
called in previous numbers of The Annals to the remarkably valuable work 
done by this institute. The publications are divided into five series treating 
respectively of labor, colonial civil service, land laws, protectorates and rail- 
ways in all the principal colonial systems of the world. In each volume the 
texts of the more important statutes are reprinted with commentaries. 



The first number of the "Iowa Journal of History and Politics" has 
just appeared and contains a series of articles which gives to this new journal 
a position of importance amongst the periodicals in this field. The journal 
is published under the auspices of the State Historical Society of Iowa and 
is edited by Professor Benjamin F. Shambaugh, of the University of Iowa. 

11 Die handehpolitiscken Beziehunt>en Oesten eick-Ungams zu aen Landern an derunteme 
Dtman. Pp.317. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot 1902. 

" Edited, with an introduction, maps and notes, by M. Oppenheim. In four volumes. 
Price, $1. so per vol. London and New York: John Lane. 1 900-1 902. 

u "Le Regime ioncier aux Colonies " 3". Serie-Bibliotheque Coloniale Internationale. 
Pp.- 698. Price, 20 fr. Bruxelles: Adolphe Mertens. 1902. 
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The first number contains four articles, one by Laenas Gifford Weld on 
"Joliet and Marquette in Iowa" another by Francis Newton Thorpe on "The 
Political Value of State Constitutional History," a third by Duren J. H. Ward 
on "Historic- Anthropological Possibilities in Iowa" and a fourth by Johnson 
Brigham on "A General Survey of the Literature of Iowa History." A 
valuable collection of book reviews, notes and comments is appended to the 
number. The activity of the Historical Society of Iowa has given to the 
scientific world a long series of publications, and in this journal we have 
evidence of the continued energy and activity of the society. 



The work of Sir Henry Jenkyns on "British Rule and Jurisdiction 
Beyond the Seas"" is in reality a treatise on colonial government. As a 
systematic presentation of the present legal relations between the United 
Kingdom and the various classes of territories within which British jurisdic- 
tion is exercised, this work will probably supplant the earlier treatises of 
Lewis and Anson. The author's intention has evidently been to present the 
legal framework within which the English colonial system has been worked 
out. This plan has the merit of furnishing in compact and concise form the 
principles of British colonial law. The great variety of plan adopted by the 
mother country in establishing relation with her dependencies is a tribute to 
the adaptability and elasticity of British political ideas. But to make these 
various systems intelligible, it is necessary to give attention to the economic 
situation of these dependencies and to their commercial relations with the 
mother country. The numerous changes in the form of government of the 
British West Indies are only intelligible when explained by the peculiar 
economic and racial conditions obtaining in the archipelago. The failure 
to treat the economic and racial phases of colonial relations gives to the 
work a formal character which increases its value as a work of reference, but 
does not make it a safe guide in the study of colonial affairs. The author's 
long experience as assistant parliamentary counsel has given him a mastery 
of detail together with a precision of formulation which gives to the work 
the character of a vade mecum to the student of colonial law. The author's 
death before the work had been subjected to final revision accounts for the 
incompleteness of certain portions. 



The cause of geography is materially advanced by the house of Stanford 
in the new issue of the "Compendium of Geography and Travel," which this 
firm has already made famous. The latest contribution is on- "The West 
Indies and Central and South America," 15 and replaces the single volume 
of the old edition by two larger volumes. "The very ample additional space 

""British Rule and Jurisdiction Beyond the Seas." By the late Sir Henry Jenkyns 
K. C. B., with a preface by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, K. C. S. I. Pp. xxiv, 300. Price, $5.00. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1902. 

''"Central and South America." By A. H. Keane, F. R. G. S. Edited by Sir Clements 
Markham, K. C. B., F. R. S. 2 vols. Pp. xix, 611; xxiv, 496. Price, $4.50. London: 
Edward Stanford. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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thus secured has been found no more than sufficient to embody the more 
important results of the numerous scientific expeditions made to almost every 
part of Latin America in the last two decades by Whymper, Conway, Fitz- 
gerald, Crevane, Thonar, im Thurn, Rodway, Ehrenreich, von den Steinen, 
Reiss, Church, Stubel, Ball, Brigham, Hill, Romero, Thompson, Seler, and 
many other distinguished geographers, archaeologists, naturalists, or anthro- 
pologists." These contributions have revolutionized our earlier notions as to 
the geological history of Central and South America, the orographic systems 
of the West Indies and the distribution of plants and animals over the whole 
area. Many problems of racial affinity have been solved, so that a much 
more complete and scientific statement is here given of the geography of a 
continent than was possible a few years ago. 

The treatment is full and authentic; the maps are of large scale, ample 
detail, and fine quality; and the many illustrations, though well chosen, are 
inferior to what we are accustomed to in American publications. It is a 
valuable book, and will commend itself to a wide circle of intelligent readers. 



"Le Monde Polynesien" 16 gives in interesting and readable form the 
experiences of the explorer, Henri Mager, during a considerable time spent 
in Egypt, India and the islands of the Pacific. The author made a circle of 
the globe, largely for the purpose of comparing the different methods of 
colonial administration and studying the ethnology of the Polynesian Islands. 
He controverts the hypothesis that these islands originally were a great 
continent now submerged, shows that they were formed by the action of 
subterranean eruptions, supplemented by a growth of coral reefs, and con- 
cludes that the Polynesian races are related to the Malaysian and the Mal- 
gaches, the three branches of this ethnic current coming originally from 
Asia. The book also contains some interesting observations concerning the 
great statues on the island of Paques. From the colonial point of view, M. 
Mager traces a parallel between the Polynesian sections colonized by the 
English, the Germans and the Americans, on the one hand, and the districts 
thus far colonized by France. The author has no sympathy for the French 
policy which has resulted in the gradual dismemberment of the national 
empire, nor with the methods which have resulted in such lamentable failure 
to exploit the natural advantages of the colonies. The book concludes with a 
short historical summary of the earliest Pacific explorations. 



The current objection of over-specialization of interests cannot be 
leveled at Mr. William Justin Mann, if one may judge from his little volume 
of 300 pages originally presented to the public as popular lectures." The 
author-lecturer selects 1492, 1620, 1788 and 1850 as world-epoch dates and 

16 '* Btbliothkque d'Histoire et de G6ographie Universelles ." Pp. 245. Price, 2 fr. Paris: 
Schleicher Freres. 1902. 

17 ** America in its Relation to the Great Epochs of History." Pp. xvii, 315. Price, $1.00. 
Boston; Little, Brown & Company. 1902. 
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around these he purports to correlate, with a very liberal allowance of time 
on either side, all the great "bounds" in the many-sided progress of the 
modern European and American world. If the reader finds the book uncrit- 
ical and chaotic he should endeavor to comfort himself with the Hegelian con- 
viction — which is the author's apology for his lectures — that "there is a -saving 
unity somewhere" (p. 7). The book ought to prove pleasant reading for 
those who have the popular-lecture habit. 18 



Believing that American shipping is soon to increase rapidly, in ton- 
nage, Mr. Winthrop L. Marvin has written a volume on the history and 
romance of our merchant navy. 18 "It is the declared purpose of this volume 
to present both the romance and the history of the American merchant 
marine." The volume is a careful and thorough piece of work and gives 
evidence of wide reading on the part of the author. The book, however, will 
hardly be satisfactory to the student of American shipping. A full and ade- 
quate history of our merchant marine from 1620 to 1902 cannot be covered 
in a single volume ; but it is not probable that Mr. Marvin regards his book 
as a complete history. The plan of mingling romance with history is a dan- 
gerous one, that is almost certain to vitiate the history and to mar the literary 
merits of the romance. The author would have done better to have con- 
fined himself to one or the other phase of his theme. Dn the question of sub- 
sidies the author's views are not extreme. He believes that the United States 
ought not to have withdrawn its support to shipping in 1858, but thinks that, 
"No legislation, however liberal or however strenuous, could have caused 
American shipping to spread and increase between 1865 and 1890." It is not 
surprising that Mr. Marvin's study leads him to conclude that "economic 
conditions are quietly shaping themselves now" that will cause a large growth 
in the amount of American capital in ocean shipping. The International 
Mercantile Marine Company was being organized as the author was com- 
pleting his book. The success of the German policy of aiding shipping has 
also impressed Mr. Marvin strongly ; and he believes that "What the empire 
has done, the republic can do more readily, if it will." This conclusion would 
seem warranted, provided the American government will go about the matter 
in the same systematic and business-like way that Germany has done; but 
such a course does not seem probable. 



Colonel Alexander K. McClure's "Recollections of Half a Century'" 
must be judged from what the book pretends to be. The author promises 
us in his initial paragraphs "important contributions to history, made especially 
entertaining and instructive by personal knowledge and incidents." We are 
to be furnished "new and fresh contributions to the history of our great 

18 Contributed by Dr. George C. Sellery, University of Wisconsin. 

19 "American Merchant Marine . Its History and Romance from 1620 to 1902." By Winr 
throp L. Marvin. Pp. xvi, 444. Price, $2.00. New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 1902. 
80 Pp. viii, 502. Price, $3.00. Salem, Mass.: Salem Press Company., 1902. 
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Republic." What Colonel McClure has done is to give us racy and journal- 
istic accounts- of events in the last half, century with which he has, in the 
majority of cases, been but remotely concerned, and then in no important 
capacity. His very ability as a journalist vitiates his work as an historian. 
One soon gets the impression that he is relying too much on hearsay. There 
is a moral certainty that he has not gone back of mere popular accounts or 
personal recollection for the purpose of establishing his facts. Where Colonel 
McClure has personally taken an intimate part in an historic event, he has 
something to tell us that might have historic value, but for the fact that such 
contributions are usually mere interesting episodes rather than important 
historical events. 



"L'Inde d'aujourd'hui" 21 is an interesting description of the impressions 
of a French traveler who has completed an extensive tour of India. M. 
Metin has described the social conditions in the largest sense of the word. 
He dwells on the religious sentiment of the Hindoos, the spirit of English 
administration and the development of a sort of opposition party which has 
arisen among the educated classes. Some space is also devoted to the history 
and present conditions of Indian agriculture and other industries. In con- 
trasting English and French methods of colonial administration in India, the 
author declares that British public opinion has very largely lost its sym- 
pathetic point of view towards the natives. The book gives a fair and impar- 
tial, though necessarily somewhat hasty review of Indian conditions. 



Railways in Tropical Africa 21 is the subject of an interesting economic 
study by Professor Hans Meyer, of the Bibliographical Institute of Leipzig. 
Professor Meyer describes the great railway systems which have with aston- 
ishing rapidity arisen throughout the European colonies in Africa. The three 
great colonial powers, including England, France and Germany, have made 
enormous outlays of capital within recent years to develop an extensive 
system of internal communications and although it is as yet too early to fore- 
cast the financial results of these enterprises, it may be prophesied that con- 
siderable military expenditures will probably be saved to the powers inter- 
ested. The author describes first, the Upper Guinea and Niger Basin, with 
the English, French and German lines there constructed. He then takes 
up the valley of the Congo and the enterprises started by the Congo Free 
State and the French Congo Colony in Southwest Africa. The important 
German line between Swakopmund- Windhoek is discus.sed, a similar treatment 
being given to railways in Rhodesia, in Nyassa and Tanganyika, in the 
Victoria district and the. Middle Nile and Abyssinia, and finally the insular 
systems of Madagascar, Reunion and Mauritius. The monograph contains a 
number of conclusions concerning the cost of construction, methods of opera- 

n By Albert Metin. Pp. 304. Price 3.50 fr. Paris: Armand Colin. 1903. 
^"Risenbahnen im tropischen Afrika." Pp. 186 and map. Leipzig : Duncker & Hum- 
blot. 1902. 
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tion, margins of profit and tariffs of railways, together with the economic 
and political conditions determining their location. In a number of cases 
the routes have been constructed by the home governments, as the French 
Soudan Railway, the Egyptian Soudan Railway, the Uganda, the Southwest 
African and the Usambara. Most of the railways, however, have been built 
by the colonies themselves, although France has adopted a policy of granting 
concessions to private companies. 



In "Theory and Practice of the English Government"* Professor 
Moran has satisfactorily solved the principal difficulty confronting every 
author who attempts to give a brief description of the British system; he has 
combined an excellent summary of the more important and generally known 
features of English institutions with the less familiar and more obscure 
practices of the government. Modern writers are no longer content to 
discuss the mere formal aspects of a political system. Such treatises exist 
in scores and are capable of indefinite multiplication without adding anything 
to the real knowledge of the subject. What is needed as a text-book for 
colleges is precisely what the author has here given. We want to know how 
the government is run, how the principle of ministerial responsibility works 
in practice, how the individual member of Parliament comports him r 
self during sessions, how the House of Commons conducts its business, 
what the practical working of the House of Lords is. All of these things, 
and many more, are described in Professor Moran's book, and after a perusal 
of it the reader feels that he has been introduced to the principal members 
of the government and talked with them about public business. It is unfortu- 
nate that Professor Moran has not included in his book the recently amended 
rules of procedure for the House of Commons. 



A recent contribution to the study and teaching of commercial and 
economic geography is a "Handels-Atlas," by A. Scobel." This is a collection 
of forty plates, I2J4 x 10 inches, carrying sixty-eight good-sized maps, many 
full page, and seventy-three insets and diagrams. There are general maps 
showing the leading trade routes and the relative volume of trade, telegraph 
and cable lines, endemic diseases, postal union, money standards, minerals, 
food plants, forests, wild and domestic animals, industries of Germany, 
industries of Central Europe, trade by land and water in Europe, the conti- 
nents in detail, with production areas, and trade routes, and plates of insets 
of harbors. The work is accurate and up-to-date, a surprising amount of 
detail is shown; it is a valuable book for a very small price. 

23 By Thomas French Moran, Ph. D. Pp. xii, 379. Price, $1.20. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Company. 1903. 

M " Handels-Atlas, ■zur Verkehrs und Wirlschajtsieographie ." Von A. Scobel. Price, 6 m. 
Leipzig: Velhagen und Klasing. 
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Wishart's "Monks and Monasteries" has been republished in cheaper 
form. 25 The author's fitness for his task may be judged from his bibliography, 
where he quotes among the authorities "likely to prove of direct value to 
students" Lord's "Beacon Lights of History," Scott's "Monastery," Kings- 
ley's "Hypatia" and Reade's "Cloister and Hearth." The book, naturally, is a 
mixture of good, bad and indifferent, according to the "authorities" fol- 
lowed in each section. The author's style may be illustrated by a quotation 
(p. 203) : "He [the monk] has met the shock of lances on his prancing steed, 
and trudged barefoot from town to town. . . . He has held the plow in 
the furrow, and thwarted the devices of kings." The book is evidently an 
outcome of the Extension lectures which Mr. Wishart gave under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago." 



The Social Unrest. By John Graham Brooks. Pp. 394. Price, $1.50. 

New York: Macmillan Company, 1903. 

For many years the author of "The Social Unrest," Mr. John Graham 
Brooks, has been a close student of the social movements in America and 
Europe. During these years he has come into contact with large numbers 
of employers and laborers and has secured a mass of first-hand testimony, 
much of which is effectively presented in the present volume. In this, Mr. 
Brooks attempts to do for a larger circle what he has so successfully accom- 
plished in his lectures to press home the fact that there is a social problem, 
and to emphasize the responsibility of the public for the proper solution of 
the difficulties. 

The book is scarcely to be considered a carefully planned thesis, logically 
developed. In fact it is difficult to trace the thread of the argument. It is 
a product not of the study, but shaped in the Sturm und Drang of economic 
activity. One seems to see as in a vast kaleidoscope the social elements in 
motion, forming new and wonderful combinations with bewildering rapidity, 
element warring against element for dominant position in the picture. 

The centre of the trouble is found in the relations of labor organizations 
to trusts and the tendency to seek economic ends by political means. In this 
the capitalists, supposedly opposed to paternalism, have led the way. The 
struggles have quickened the pace of socialism. The danger is in the possi- 
bility of class conflict. "There is no danger in socialism that for a moment 
compares with that part of its working propaganda, dear to extremists — the 
class struggle. To make men believe in the fatalities of this social warfare 
is the deadliest work in which any human being can engage." That this 
feeling of class is not the result of disordered imagination among laborers is 
recognized. "This stunting use of the child in industry is but a part of what 

B "A Short History of Monks and Monasteries." By Alfred Wesley Wishart, sometime 
Fellow in Church History in the University of Chicago. Pp. 462. Priee, $1.50 net. Trenton: 
Brandt. 1002. 

* Contributed by D. C. Munro, University of Wisconsin. 
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